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Tue commissioners on the New York State Capitol held a 
meeting at Albany last week in conjunction with the land 
commissioners. The supply-bill recently voted by the New 
York Legislature, it will be remembered, appropriated eight 
hundred thousand dollars for continuing the construction 
of the Capitol, with the stipulations that the commissioners 
should submit at the opening of the next legislature full 
plans and specifications and bids for the completion of the 
building, and that no change should be made from the design 
according to which it had been built thus far, without the 
approval of the governor, and the commissioners of the Land 
Office. The lieutenant-governor offered a resolution to the 
effect that the commissioners of the Land Office approved the 
changes shown in the design that day submitted by the Advi- 
sory Board. After some question whether the design of the 
roofs should properly be passed upon by the land commis- 
sioners, and a distinct refusal on the part of the comptroller 
to in any way commit himself to the sanction of the upper 
part of the building, the resolution, having failed to pass in 
its first form, was modified by the lieutenant-governor so as 
only to approve the plans of the Advisory Board up to the 
roof-line (it having been stated by the superintendent of the 
building, that the appropriation made would he expended 
before the building reached that level). In this form the 
resolution was yoted. 





Tne State engineer, having stated that several Chapters of 
the American Institute of Architects had objected to the 
design of the Board, was reminded that the design now sub- 
mitted by the Board was a different one from that against 
which the architects had protested ; to which he replied that 
the style remained the same. From this it would appear 
that the form or details of the design had been altered, but 
that the stumbling-block of a change of style still remains. 
The statements seem to_ indicate, 
however, that up to the cornice-line no change was now 
proposed except the omission of certain of the porticos and 
columns or pilasters. In the course of the debate Mr. Eidlitz 
argued that it was not a question of style at all, but only 
whether the design of the Advisory Board was worse or better 
than the original one: to which we should have expected the 
answer, that it was not a question simply of the design of 
the Board, but,of the whole building as amended by the Board, 
in which the question of the discordance in style was an 
essential point; also, that the question about the design of 
the Board was not only whether it was better than that of 
Mr. Fuller, but whether it was as good as they could make it. 


lieutenant-governor’s 


Some two years ago, the Massachusetts State Prison hav- 
ing been found too small for the number of convicts, and it 
being thought desirable to remove it away from Boston, a com- 
mittee appointed by the State advertised for plans in compe- 
tition, giving a memorandum of certain requirements in the 
planning of the building; among which were a dining-room 
apart, in which the convicts should take their meals, and 
cells for the accommodation of one thousand convicts. 











Two or more premiums were offered for the most approved 
plans ; and quite a number of drawings were sent in by Bos- 
ton architects. We do not remember whether the announce- 
ment of the committee committed them to the employment 
of the architect whose design should be voted for among the 
competing ones ; but the competitors worked with that under- 
standing and without misgiving. The plans received, the 
committee distributed the premiums among the competing 
architects, and then without further notice of them turned 
quietly to a firm which had not directly competed, and ap- 
pointed them architects of the prison. This singular action 
of the committee, however, was subsequently overruled by 
the governor and council; and the winner of the first pre- 
mium was appointed to make plans for the building, the work 
being carried on by a mechanic. 


Tue work has not gone very smoothly since. The com- 
mittee have made a number of changes in the plan, of which 
the chief is the suppression of half or more of the left wing 
(the plan being in the shape of a capital L), by which the 
accommodation of the prison is reduced to about seven hun- 
dred, or fifty less than the number of convicts already in the 
prison at Charlestown. The architect, after a struggle with 
the committee, memorializes the governor and council for 
support against them. He represents that his design, pre- 
pared under the instruction of the committee, contains many 
things that ought to be amended, but that the mutilation of it 
as they propose will make it insuflicient and uneconomical, as 
well as ugly. 
ing to the committee’s plan, placed in a remote, exposed, 
and insecure ward. The hospital is in the central building, 
directly over the guard-room, and so in a position to spread 
infection among oflicers and prisoners. 
room is now pronounced by the warden undesirable ; and the 
architect argues that the building designed to contain it and 
the chapel may properly be given up, the chapel being put 
in the central building over the guard-room, as it is in the 


The insane and dangerous convicts are, accord- 


The common dining- 


present prison ; that the hospital be moved into the rear wing, 
which with a small increase in size would afford room for it, 
and more suitable provision be made for the insane and 
dangerous prisoners. 
area occupied by the building by over eighteen thousand 
square feet, and after restoring the portion of the left wing 
truncated by the Committee (of about nine thousand feet 
area), would still leave the ground plan of the building nine 
thousand feet less than the present arrangement proposes ; 


These changes would diminish the 


besides increasing the capacity of the prison, and, as the 
architect maintains with reason, improving its 
arrangements. 
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We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Robert 
Clarke and Co. of Cincinnati, a clever etching by Mr. 
Alfred Brennan. In the scarcity of American etchings it is 
pleasant to be reminded that some of our artists are busy 
with their needles. The etching represents a ragged negro 
sprawling on his back with a true darky’s abandon, and 
playing a rude flute, presumably of cane; while a ragged 
crow, With half-expanded wings, clings to his raised left 
knee, and seems evidently to join in a lively duo with his 
master whose upturned face he eyes. The foreshortened figure 
is sketched with much freedom and spirit, as is the action 
of the bird; and the whole is whimsically suggestive of the 
title, ** Discord.’’ The copper is small, about four by six 
inches, and the treatment slight; there is no attempt at chi- 
aroscuro, Which is replaced sufficiently by the local color of 
the man and bird. The line is frankly and firmly used in 
the figure, though the detail is not all clear. It is desirable, 
especially in a genre sketch, that the accessories should be 
indicated with some decision, however slightly ; but here all 
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but the bird and the figure is random scratches which do not 
indicate even what he lies upon. We should expect the 
print to be popular; but, when we remember that such etch- 
ings are sold in Paris for a franc or two, the publishers’ price 
for this, two dollars and a half, seems especially adapted to 
frighten away purchasers. 





WE gave some time ago (No. 14, April 1) an account of 
the project for the Springer Music Hall in Cincinnati; a 
structure which is really to contain two halls, the larger one 
to seat six thousand persons, to be designed primarily for 
music, but to serve also for exhibition purposes. The trus- 
tees at first secured two plans from architects in Cincinnati, 
as we have before mentioned, and afterwards invited designs 
also from an architect of New York and from a Boston firm. 
Having essayed the very difficult task of getting information 
about the proper treatment of a hall for acoustic excellence, 
they naturally found themselves at sea. It is said that Prof. 
Tyndall, being consulted on their behalf, discreetly answered 
that he knew nothing about acoustics. At last the trustees, 
unable to fix on either of the plans submitted to them, have 
selected Messrs. Ilannaford and Proctor as architects for the 


Tne need of a public park or parks for the city of Boston 
has of late years been growing constantly more and more 
obvious and pressing. Soon after the annexation of the 
suburban towns on the south of the city, the subject was 
discussed, and a good deal of interest in it aroused. Some 
gentlemen who had the matter at heart spent much labor in 
examining the topography of the city, and prepared schemes 
for the selection and improvement of various lands in the 
city as parks; and a strong effort was made to induce the 
city government to carry out one or another of these schemes ; 
but for various reasons, chiefly from the difficulty of meeting 
the conflicting claims of the different sections of the city, it 
was found impossible to procure any decisive action. The 
need of a park was so strongly urged, however, that a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the question, who reported 
two years ago in favor of laying out a system of parks so 
distributed as to accommodate, to the best advantage, the 
divided population of the city. Subsequently a Board of 
Park Commissioners was appointed, with instructions to 
submit a definite scheme; and this board has in the last 
month published its second and detailed report. 

Until the annexation of the suburban towns, a city park 
was out of the question; for there was no room in the city 
for it. The city population was originally gathered on three 
peninsulas, grouped around the in-curving shore of the 
harbor, and separated by three arms of the salt water, 
which radiated and expanded into the land from narrow 
mouths, like a bunch of radishes. (We include Charles- 
town, as always part of the same community, though but 
recently annexed.) These peninsulas clustered together, 
with narrow, divergent necks, and communicating by means 
of bridges, were long ago fully occupied. So long as they 
retained their first conformation, and were not densely 
crowded, they were wholesome and comfortable places 
of residence, — restricted land areas, surrounded by ample 
bodies of salt water, with considerable elevation of sur- 
face, and good opportunities for drainage. But since 
their hills have been partly degraded and partly obliterated, 
the uneven land mostly spread out into a flat plain, and 


. . . . . | 
sluggishly drained into water-basins which are narrowed by | 


filling, made shallow by silting, and polluted by the enor- 
mously increased sewage of the towns, and since the crowding 
of the suburbs has greatly diminished the proportion of open 
land within easy reach of the city, and compelled the pro- 


prietors of what remains to exclusiveness, — the city, from | 


being one of the healthiest, has come to be considered one 
of the least healthy in the country. The old suburban ram- 
bles have mostly disappeared; and the open spaces which 
served to freshen the air to those who could not ramble are 
diminished, as the numbers who breathe it are increased. 
The little Common has long been growing more and more 
insufficient for a breathing-place, as it has grown more and 
more crowded and precious. 

Fortunately, when the city began to suffer from plethora, 
annexation set in. We do not remember that in discussing 
the consolidation of the towns a point was made of the 
opportunity so given the city of providing its pleasure- 
grounds: it was commonly understood that the advantages 
of the union were on the side of the suburbs, and the city 
showed little desire to incorporate them; but if the annexa- 
tion leads to the speedy establishment of a good park sys- 
tem, a thing which the towns as towns certainly never would 
have compassed, it has not taken place at all too soon. The 
suburban towns added in the south and west had still areas 
of comparatively unoccupied land within reasonably con- 
venient range of the crowded mass of inhabitants, though a 
few years more of growth might so cut them up and utilize 
them as to make them impracticable for public use. 

The problem before the Park Commission was: given a 
city some seven miles square ; the population, say, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, of whom two hundred and _ thirty 
thousand are densely crowded against the sea in the north- 
eastern corner, thinning rapidly toward the south and west, 
yet not so thin as to leave much unoccupied land in tracts 
available as parks within a distance of four or five miles 
from the focus of population; a city made up of towns 
recently enough combined to retain something of their local 
jealousy of each other, — given these conditions, to secure 
adequate pleasure-grounds, to make them as accessible as 
possible to the various masses of inhabitants, to satisfy the 
desires of the different annexed towns, to allow for the 
future growth of the city, and to do all this without excess- 
ive expense, and without interfering with existing communi- 
cations, in a region traversed by aclose network of highways, 
where unoccupied land was scarce. This they have provided 
for, it seems to us, with remarkable judgment and _ success. 
It could not be done by securing a single large park, as in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Chicago, because none could be 
got which was not too far from the great mass of the popu- 
lation. Nothing could be done in the north and east, where 
the population was crowded close against the boundary. 
The Commissioners propose therefore a series of small pleas- 
ure-grounds or breathing-spaces close about the densely 
peopled quarters in the north-east; and a second series of 
larger parks between the circles of three and a half and five 
miles from the City Hall, which may be taken as the centre 
of the business part of the city, but still is really in the 
north-eastern corner of the territory. 

The Commission has wisely given its attention to the 
improvement of the water-fronts; a matter of which Ameri- 
cans, following their English cousins, have been singularly 
neglectful. There is hardly a thriving French or Italian 
town of thirty thousand inhabitants, lying upon the water, 
that has not its water-front handsomely quayed in stone, and 
lined by handsome or at least presentable buildings. Yet 
in England it is only within four or five years that even 
London has quayed a part of one side of the Thames; and 
we know of no city in the United States except Charles- 
ton, $.C., which can boast of a quay. The harbor-front of 
| Boston proper, and the opposite fronts of Charlestown and 
East Boston, are necessarily given over to shipping ; but the 
_shore of the so-called Back Bay, against which lies the 

newest and richest residence-quarter, being on an interior 
_arm of the harbor, cut off by several bridges from the ship- 
| ping waters, is not and cannot be so occupied. By a very 
strange want of forethought, when the filling-in of half the 
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bay was planned, this front, which overlooks a fine sheet of 
water, and commands the most attractive view in the old city, 
was altogether neglected. Hardly a pathway was reserved 
along the margin, which is simply supported by a rough 
retaining wall; but a line of building-lots was laid out along 
the edge ; and the fine houses on Beacon Street, which ought 
to offer to the bay the handsomest frontage in the city, in 
return for the prospect it gives them, contemptuously turn 
tail upon it, and project their unsightly back buildings and 
board fences to the view. Never was an opportunity to beau- 
tify a city, and add a special charm to its best residences, 
more inconsiderately thrown away. The Commissioners’ plan 
for the redemption of this front, for which various plans have 
been suggested in the last three or four years, strikes us as 
the most immediately essential, though it is not the principal, 
part of their scheme. They propose to build a broad em- 
bankment, handsomely quayed in stone, all along this shore 
line. The homely backs of the houses, which ought to 
adorn the shore but do not, are to be masked with a line of 
trees and shrubbery, behind which will be reserved the 
necessary cart-road to the back gates. Outside the shrub- 
bery will be a drive-way sixty feet wide, then a saddle-pad 
thirty feet, a line of gardens fifty feet wide; and outside 
of all an esplanade of thirty feet with its sea-wall and para- 
pet, and boat landings and stairs to the water at intervals. 
This embankment will cover about seventy acres, and will 
furnish a noble promenade nearly two miles and _ three- 
quarters long, skirted by the salt water, close by the heart 
of the city, and accessible at all points, yet aside from the 
line of general traffic. To this the Commission adds other 
water-front pleasure-grounds at East and South Boston, for 
the local benefit of those quarters, somewhat remote as they 
are from the land available for general park uses. <A long, 
narrow park assigned to the still unimproved part of the 
sack Bay lands, and connecting with the Charles River em- 
bankment; and two or three other reservations along the 
southern border of the old city, —at Parker’s Hill in Roxbury, 
at the South Bay which divides South Boston from Boston 
proper, and at Savin Iillin Dorchester, —compiete what the 
Commissioners name the Urban Park System, and give alto- 
gether some three hundred and twenty-five acres of new 
public grounds distributed close about the crowded parts of 
the city. 

Outside this series the Commissioners have chosen three 
larger areas, one or two miles apart, and between the four 
and five mile circles around the City Hall. The outlying 
western suburb of Brighton, divided from the rest of the 
city by the interposition of Brookline, furnishes a considera- 
ble tract in the neighborhood of Chestnut Hill, which is 
already occupied by the large reservoir that supplies the 
city with water, and which, at the end of the great thorough- 
fare of Beacon Street, is a favorite point for drives. With 
the additions proposed by the Commission, the park area 
here, of land and water together, will be three hundred and 
ninety acres. Two miles from this, and south-west from 
the old city, is Jamaica Pond, a charming sheet of seventy 
acres of water, and a great resort for skaters. The shores 
of the pond have been very beantiful, and still retain much 
of their charm, although the neighborhood is fast losing its 
rural beauty. ‘The Commissioners propose to take the pond, 
with its immediate shores, and about fifty acres of land 
adjoining it on the north, making in all some one hundred 
and twenty acres of land and water, for what they would 
all Jamaica Park. They rightly regard this as one of the 
most important of their suggestions. The pond park would 
probably be the most attractive and the most frequented 
of all the city pleasure-grounds ; and, next to the Charles- 
river embankment, its necessity seems the most pressing. 
The report says, — 


“Unless the city takes possession of the entire shore, the rural 
character of the scenery will probably be hopelessly destroyed within 





a few years. As estates come into the market one after the other, 
the banks will be denuded of their present fine growth, and be re- 
placed by unsightly ice-houses, with their adjuncts of stables and 
tenements, by which the pure waters of the pond will be defiled, 
—dangers already threatened. The chance that this pond, situated 
in an extensive plain, with a range of high hills on three sides, in 
the midst of such a dense neighborhood as within a few years will 
exist around it, will become pestilential, and the certainty that, if 
defended and used as proposed, it will be of great sanitary advantage 
to the city, are considered to be conclusive reasons for this loca- 
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About a mile from the pond, in. a region which has been 
saved thus far by its broken character from being occupied 
for building-purposes, the commission has placed the largest 
of the proposed parks. The ground chosen contains near 
five hundred acres of picturesquely diversified surface, 
skirted by two great highways, — the continuation of Wash- 
ington Street on the west, and Blue-hill Avenue on the east. 
It lies between the Boston and Providence and the New 
York and New England Railroads, both of which have 
stations within a quarter of a mile of its borders. 

These three outer parks it is proposed to connect by a 
series of park-ways, as they are called, — avenues one or two 
hundred feet wide, laid out with roadways, bridle-paths, 
footpaths, and rows of trees and shrubbery, making in 
connection with the parks a continuous pleasure-drive of 
a dozen miles through the suburbs from the Charles River 
on the north to the sea on the east. 

The need of parks for Boston is, as we have said, pressing 
enough to be confessed by all her citizens. She is behind 
most of the great cities in the country in making provision 
for it. ‘The Commission has presented a bold, comprehen- 
sive, and very judicious scheme, for meeting a complicated 
series of requirements. The cost of it is considerable, — 
some five millions of dollars; and the city government 
might naturally wait for assurance that they would be sup- 
ported by the decided approval of the people in incurring it. 
But the voice of the city papers, and the large and decisive 
meeting of citizens in Faueuil Hall last week, to support 
the project of the Commission, show clearly that it is popular. 
The citizens want their parks; and we trust they will have 
them substantially as is proposed by the Commission. 


THE FIRE QUESTION. —I. 





READ AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A.I. A., 
BY P. B. WIGHT, PRESIDENT OF TILE CHICAGO CHAPTER. 


Tne serious disasters from fire which have taken place in many 
countries during the past five years have awakened an inquiry upon 
this subject never before equalled. This period has been marked 
by many valuable inventions; and the discussion of them has taken 
prominent place in American and foreign journals, whether scien- 
tific or otherwise. Conflagrations following each other in rapid 
succession have put to the test many of the so-called systems of 
‘«fire-proof construction,’’ while many fire-resisting devices have 
signally failed. The result is, that many persons have been 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of building to resist fire, not caring 
to carry investigation further; while the larger number are inclined 
to regard the whole subject in an entirely new light, and to inquire 
whether the methods of building for resisting fire in large cities 
should not be considered in their relation to whole cities or dis- 
tricts, rather than to isolated buildings. The latter view of the 
case leads us directly to the subjects of the enactment of stringent 
building-laws in large cities, the tendency to which is evident in 
many directions. 

Though it cannot be doubted by any reasonable minds, that the 
resources of science have not been exhausted in erecting fire-proof 
structures for special purposes, the great question looms up 
before us, ‘* How are cities to be saved from sudden destruction ?”’ 
We have seen that this truly ‘‘ devouring element ”’ 
system of construction thus far known, when it acquires sufficient 
impetus; and all classes of structures go down equally before it, 
so long as the generality of buildings, erected without regard to 
fire-protection, feed rather than retard an advancing fire. Fire- 
proof construction, applied to individual buildings, has become in 
the public estimation a question subordinate to that of general pro- 
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tection. The masses have the matter at heart. The great insur- 
ance interests are awakened. The importance of the subject is 
not to be questioned. Though it does not come home to us so 
nearly in our daily practice, it is clearly the duty of architects, as 
a profession, to throw their professional skill and influence upon 
the side of general building-improvement. The philosophy of 
general conflagrations must be demonstrated, and the remedies to 
be applied must be in accordance with scientific facts. Among 
those who have seen a great fire, there may be differences in 
opinion: those differenceg must be compared and reconciled. 

Prevention is of two kinds, — first, that which pertains to fire- 
resisting construction, and, second, that which pertains to methods 
of extinguishment. The former is all within the province of the 
architect: the latter is within that of the fireman. Yet the study 
of the latter should not be neglected because, in large buildings, 
the construction of permanent fire-extinguishing apparatus has 
become within a few years an important subject of study. 

It has been truly said, that, if all the buildings of a city were 
built in the so-called fire-proof manner, conflagrations would be 
impossible, except in individual buildings stored with highly com- 
bustible goods. But it is useless to raise any such hypothesis, 
because this is not likely ever to be the case. It is sad to dwell 
upon the thought; but I think that we, as architects, are entirely 
competent to advance such an opinion, and that it cannot be ques- 
tioned. If, then, each new building cannot be a component part of 
a city wholly fire-proof, I submit to your candid judgment whether 
you do not take a fearful responsibility, when you recommend the 
erection of a building wholly of incombustible and consequently 
very expensive materials, which is to stand for years in the midst 
of others of a decidedly combustible character. Experience has 
shown that such a building must be a veritable fortress against fire; 
and this is the case in but few buildings I know of, erected accord- 
ing to systems in use five years ago. I can refer to but one which 
has thus far stood the practical test; and that included only part 
of astructure. It was during the Chicago fire of 1871, when the 


strong-room of the Fidelity Safe Deposit Company was preserved, | 


the proof of which was, that a Newfoundland dog came out of it 
alive after the fire. In this case the greatest care had been given 
to exterior defence. 

The most valuable buildings that have recently been erected in 
our large cities are entirely unprotected on the exterior, reliance 
being placed upon the incombustible nature of the materials in 
them. They are in no sense fire-proof when standing among com- 
bustible buildings. The cost of such buildings must always limit 
their number to a small proportion of the structures in any city. 
Though the time may not come in our generation, still it may 
arrive, when whole cities are thus built; but it is not safe to wait 
too long for such a result. The necessity of general protection does 
not grow out of the want of more of the non-combustible sort of 
buildings, so much as the general combustible character of roofs, 
and the facility with which fire can go out of one building and into 
another, combined with the rapidity with which any one buildir 
may be entirely consumed. 

Admitting the truth of what I have said, the fire question is 
naturally divided into two parts, and pertains to two classes of 


ig 


buildings. The one class comprises those heretofore called ‘ fire- 
proof *’ buildings, and consists of State, county, and city build- 
ings, or others wherein the matter of cost is not an element to 
weigh against the use of any building-material or method of con- 
struction, so long as it is non-combustible, indestructible by time 
and the weather, and fire-resisting. In all future classifications, 
such only can be called first-class buildings. In their construction, 
the highest scientific and artistic attainments will always be brought 
in play. It will always be a matter of great concern, how to make 
them secure against every contingency of fire, whether from the 
inside or outside. After the class properly called public buildings 
has been passed, and it is proposed to build incombustible stores, 
it will always hereafter be a matter of serious consideration, for 
what classes of business such expensive buildings are practicable 
as to their ability to resist fire, and feasible with regard to their 
value as investments. 

The other class of buildings comprises all not above enumerated, 
especially when the fire question is in consideration; and to these 
I will confine my remarks on the present occasion. It must be 
admitted, that any thing like a wholesale change in the method of 
erecting city buildings, which will double their ordinary cost, is im- 
practicable. It is equally impracticable to remove within one gener- 
ation all objectionable buildings now existing. Improvements must 
mainly apply to new buildings; and, as the question of cost becomes 
a promineut element, the problem now is, ‘‘ how to erect a build- 





ing which, first, will resist the exit or entrance of fire for the 
greatest time, or, in other words, is most nearly fire-proof on the 
exterior; and, second, is free from the danger of taking fire within 
itself, and will resist the action of fire within itself for the longest 
time, — without greatly increasing the cost of construction, over 
and above common methods.’’ In any city where ordinary regard 
for safety is had, these elements will enter into the design and 
construction of every new building. How to solve the problem 
should be the object of every building-law, the desire of every 
proprietor, and the study of every architect and mechanic. 

In considering the fire question in its relation to these two 
classes of buildings, I find myself in possession of a confused and 
more or less inconsistent mass of testimony, — accounts of inven- 
tions, papers read in foreign societies, letters to public journals, 
newspaper discussions, insurance reports, private letters from per- 
sons interested in the subject, and no small share of the results of 
my own observation and experience. Within the last five years, 
we have had the experience of some of the most noted and exten- 
sive conflagrations the world has ever seen, and have witnessed a 
greater destruction of property than has occurred before within a 
similar space of time. Notable among these events have been the 
fires caused by the Communists of Paris, which, being in all cases 
incendiary fires, did not demonstrate any particular danger to that 
city from accidental fire. They rather demonstrated that fires 
were not likely in Paris to extend beyond the houses in which they 
originated; but showed, as well, that in nearly all cases they re- 
sulted in the total destruction of buildings. Then came the great 
1871 fire in Chicago, the immediate effects of which I had an oppor- 
tunity to witness, and which seemed to destroy all classes of build- 
ings with equal facility. It demonstrated more than any thing else 
the danger of high winds to an unprotected city, and the fact that 
a strong wind, fanning the flames of a fire covering an extended 
surface, could produce an intensity of heat never before equalled, 
and almost inconceivable, before which all known building-mate- 
rials were as nothing. The great Boston fire of 1872 demonstrated 
that fire might rapidly spread among the best class of buildings as 
heretofore erected, with almost the facility with which the worst 
class of buildings in Chicago carried it along. And it pointed, 
above all things else, to the danger of erecting any great number 
of buildings too high to be reached by the appliances of the fire 
departments as now equipped. The lesson of the Pantechnicon fire 
in London was, that inflammable goods could destroy the hereto- 
fore best known methods of fire-resisting construction, and that 
the compartment system in warehouses is only effectual when the 
openings are attended to by vigilant watchmen. It demonstrated 
effectually that cast-iron columns and wrought-iron girders and 
beams, though incombustible, are not to be depended upon, unless 
protected by a non-conducting material, even when the fire is con- 
fined to one building used for the storage of goods. The destruc- 
tion of the Alexandra Palace in London pointed to the special 
danger of large open buildings built of light though non-combusti- 
ble materials. The last fire in Chicago of July 14, 1874, which 
burned over sixty acres of frame-buildings and four blocks of brick 
stores, demonstrated that a fire among frame-buildings, with a high 
wind, is absolutely uncontrollable by any fire department, and can 
only be stopped by the aid of heavy party-walls and a good 
supply of water. 

In all the disasters above mentioned, all classes of buildings 
were put to the test. The only ones deserving our present consid- 
eration are those in which some attempt had been made to intro- 
duce fire-resisting materials. In Paris, many of the buildings 
destroyed were of the character so often described in accounts of 
that city. They were in many stories, with walls of brick, stone, 
or concrete, rolled-iron floor-joists, filled solid between with plas- 
ter, and partitions entirely of plaster. In these buildings, the skele- 
ton of construction is of incombustible materials, while a large 
amount of light combustible material is used in the interior finish. 
Some of the public edifices destroyed were formerly considered 
fire-proof ; and one of the theatres, the Chatelet, was supposed to 
be fire-proof. Its ruins were described to me by a witness, as four 
crumbling walls filled with a tangled mass of iron rods and 
twisted beams. As little or no attempt was made at the time to 
subdue the flames, the fire burned itself out in most instances. 
Ileavy party-walls seemed to be effectual in preventing the ad- 
vance of fire, even though sometimes built of limestone. 

It would seem from the above facts, that the partial system of 
fire-protected buildings generally employed in Paris for blocks of 
city buildings would not be calculated to render them proof 
against the spreading of fire within themselves, and consequently 
in danger of total destruction. The points of excellence, how- 
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ever, in the Paris system, are, as developed by long experience in 
time of peace, that the subjugation of incipient fires in buildings 
where they originate then becomes a comparatively easy task, and 
that good strong party-Wwalls are the best security against general 
conflagrations. I am inclined to believe that the leading ideas in 
what we may call for convenience, ‘‘ partial fire-proofing,” are to 
be obtained from the constructive processes employed in Paris and 
the other large Continental cities. 

In the first Chicago fire, it would be hard to mention any build- 
ings of the second class of fire-resisting structures. All attempts 
that had been made in that direction were confined to a few build- 
ings which were supposed to be absolutely fire-proof. Of all the 
number that lay in the path of the fire, only two stories of one 
building, the First National Bank, were saved; and that happened 
to be advantageously located, with its back, as it were, composed 
of two party-walls toward the advancing fire.! The most notable 
loss was that of the Government Offices, an isolated structure, 
which was destroyed by the burning of the post-office material and 
furniture in the first story, which were suflicient to melt or other- 
wise render useless all the iron columns in that story. I have 
spoken at length on the further effects of this fire, on a previous 
occasion, and therefore will not now repeat what I then said. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXTENSION OF THE POST-OFFICE AND SUB-TREASURY AT BOSTON, 
MASS. MR. WILLIAM A. POTTER, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Tue part of the Boston Post-Office which has been completed 
from the designs of Mr. Mullett, the late Supervising Archi- 
tect, occupies the north-westerly half of the block between Devon- 
shire Street, Milk Street, Water Street, and the new Post-office 
Square, on which last the new facade is to front. Mr. Mullett’s 
original plan was to cover the whole block ; but he was unable to 
carry it out at the first, and confined his building to the upper, or 
Devonshire-street side. As soon as the Post-Office was moved into 
its new quarters, it was found necessary to provide more room for 
it ; and after some delay in securing the ground the continuation 
of the building has been begun. Mr. Potter has adhered sub- 
stantially to the lines and details of his predecessor's design, but 
with some variations in the treatment of the roofs of the new 
front, and in the introduction of the large arch in the central 
pavilion. The details conform to the portion already built. The 
entire first story, and a portion of the basement, will be occupied 
by the Post-Office; the second story, by the various Government 
officers that it may be desired to accommodate in the building; and 
the third story, by the United States Courts, and officers of the 
judiciary. Estimated cost, $2,077,000. 


PARLIAMENT LIBRARY, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
JONES, ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. FULLER AND 


This is one of the most picturesque portions of the ‘‘ Houses of 
Parliament,’’ and is the latest completed. Begun in 1860, it was, 
at the practical completion of the other portions in 1866, roofed in 
on the lower line of clerestory window-sills. Thus it remained 
until 1871, at which date the works were resumed, and carried 
steadily forward to completion in 1875. The interior fittings are 
now being executed. The original design, by Messrs. Fuller and 
Jones, has been carried out in the main features. The original 
intention of having an inner domical vault of stone with an outer 
shell roof of wood or iron, not being considered practicable, it was 
considered best to adopt an inner shell of iron and plaster with a 
slated wooden outer shell, and a wooden, coppered-covered lantern, 
—the whole to correspond with the original design in general out- 
line. The library proper is circular in plan, ninety feet in diame- 
ter, with a semicircular dome measuring eighty-five feet from floor 
to lantern. The interior fittings are being executed in native pine, 
and the bookshelves have iron frames and slate shelving through- 
out. 


WESTERLY PROSPECT, BEVERLY FARMS. 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. W. G. PRESTON, 


Tue bois d’arc, a wood which 
most durable wood in the world; it can be used above ground and 
under water without fear of its decaying; it neither shrinks nor 
swells when exposed to the heat or wet, and hence is a valuable 
wood for carriage-building. 


grows in Texas, is said to be the 


1 Tomit to mention the Nixon Building, which was unharmed, because it is 
evident that it was not exposed to heat, even though in the track of the fire, 
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AT THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. — III. 
LONDON. 

ResumMinG the notice of the drawings at Burlington House, 
with those devoted to domestic architecture, it must be confessed 
that they form by far the strongest department in the present dis- 
play, not only in regard to numbers, but, what is of much more 
importance, in really good and spirited design. There are some 
remarkable works in the collection; and, though it is impossible to 
speak of all in terms of praise, still there is more than enough to 
show that the art of building artistic houses is being more deeply 
studied every day. We have houses of all shapes and sizes, from 
the laborer’s cottage to the ducal palace ; all more or less bearing 
evidence of having their requirements thoroughly well thought 
out, and of earnest endeavors to put these requirements into artis- 
tic shape and form. Pre-eminently successful in this stand the 
works of Mr. Norman Shaw, A.R.A., ‘* Pierrepont in Surrey,’’ and 
‘* The Wispers near Midhurst.’’ It is almost impossible to speak 
too highly of these artistically beautiful works. Mr. Shaw is an 
artist in all he does. In his own walk by far the strongest name 
on the associateship of the Academy, he is a host in himself as 
representing architecture among its members. This year he is to 
the front as usual. His house at Pierrepont looks like an old Eng- 
lish manor-house of the best type aud time. Even in plan it is pic- 
turesque in the extreme, embracing, as it does, many of the old 
features, such as the great hall, with its sereen and gallery over, 
its deep bay windows and open fireplace, the long gallery-like 
withdrawing-room, etc.; all designed with a master-hand. In 
elevation both works are in the half-timbered, many-mullioned 
window style, with which Mr. Shaw’s name has become associated; 
picturesque gables and tall clustered chimney-stacks everywhere 
meet the eye, grouped with the most marvellous effect, and detailed 
with a purity and spirit few can equal. The entrance-front of 
Pierrepont, instead of being built on the same plane, bends 
slightly outwards so that its surface presents two slightly different 
angles ; this, with the succession of gables, breaks the long line 
of roof in the most simple manner, giving a repose to the front, 
and acting as a foil to the more massive and picturesquely treated 
bulk of the great hall which flanks the front on that side. It is 
difficult to convey an idea of the artistic excellence of these designs; 
but it is to be hoped our readers may have an opportunity of see- 
ing them published in one or other of the London architectural 
papers. Mr. Shaw seems to be fortunate alike in his clients and in 
his sites: the former seem to let him do just what he likes, as with 
the latter he seems equally at liberty, making their natural beau- 
ties bend to his will and help his work in the most artistic manner. 
‘¢ The Wispers ’’ is a marked example of this adaptation: the site 
seems made for the house, as the house is most cleverly designed for 
the site, so that the one seems but the natural counterpart of the 
other. 

There are several houses of the same school as Mr. Shaw’s, with 


ARCHITECTURE 


more or less of the individual character of their authors about 
them, some only of which can be now mentioned. Lewins, Kent, 
by Mr. J. M. Brydon, is a fair example ; built of red brick, with 
half-timbered work and weather tiling, it looks very picturesque, 
particularly the octagonal ended gable. In detail it has 
of the Queen Anne feeling about it, the gables being filled 
with carving of a later type than is usual in this class of work. 
‘* Proposed House at Seven Oaks,” by Mr. E. C. H. Blake, is 
cleverly sketched, but it is fussy in design; and, though some of 
the features are good, there is an evident desire to have too many 
of them, and so it is restless and overstrained. The same gentle- 
man’s ‘* Design for Schools at Ryde ”’ is much better, of a decided 
Queen Anne type, well designed, and the features artistically 
grouped together. Of Queen Anne designs, in its more developed 
stage, there is a plentiful supply, notable among which the 
houses for the new building estate at Hans Place, Mr. G. T. 
Robinson’s, are fairly good ; the colored drawing shows them as 


more 


proposed to be in red brick with stone dressings here and there, in 
the balconies to first-floor windows, for example, which look, how- 
ever, somewhat like a translation into stone of Mr. Shaw’s brick 
arches at his house in Queen’s Gate : however, the group of houses 
is well massed, and the various features well balanced. Mr. Ste- 
venson’s houses for the same estate are not quite so good in group- 
ing; they look more tumbled about, are restless, as if too much 
was tried to be done ; and, though one or two of the houses taken 
by themselves are very good, yet they don’t assist each other in 
any way, as one might expect when a number of them, on ‘‘a 
terrace,’’ is designed at once. The features are of a more pro- 
nounced Queen Anne, but are very unequal in treatment, sometimes 
very good, but sometimes very bad, as if the great object had 
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been to get differences, whether they suited each other or not. 
This is probably carrying the individuality of house-building 
rather far. The drawing also does not show them to advantage, as 
it is weakly executed. 

Mr. Young’s mansions in Lowther Gardens are much more 
commonplace than the preceding. In fact, there is nothing to say 
about them except that the bay-windows, ete., have been done (as 
shown) before, only much better and by better men. This gentle- 
man’s addition to Oxhay Grange had better have been rejected, 
as it shows little to his credit either in design or drawing. These 
two drawings go a good way to support the assertion constantly 
made by the opponents of the Queen Anne revival, that its excel- 
lence at present depends on the support it receives from some 
exceptionally clever men ; but that, once they draw in their wake 
some unskilled hands, we shall be treated to as bad examples as 
ever ** fash’? Gothic has given us, and that is not saying a little. 
However, the present display of Queen Anne designs in the exhibi- 
tion promises better things than that, if it can only be kept up. 
Hanging above the last-mentioned drawing, for instance, is a very 
good street-building indeed,—some houses and shops in South 
Audley Street, by Messrs. George and Peto, simply and effectively 
treated, with gables of carved brick-work towards the street, 
telling little balconies to the upper-floor windows, etc. ; all very 
carefully designed throughout. The detail looks a trifle heavy ; 
but the awkward problem of the shop-fronts with their plate glass 
is got over very well. Of some interest to Americans is ‘‘ A 
Country House in Maine, U.S. A.’’ It is a fairly successful adap- 
tation of English domestic work to the States where timber houses 
are so common, and commends itself to American architects 
as a hint to try whether the many picturesque elements and fea- 
tures of old English half-timbered work could not be blended with 
the requirements of the New England States, to their improvement. 
If the practical difficulties could be got over, the new country 
could get many a good hint and suggestion from the houses of the 
old. Of the more Gothic designs, Mr. Waterhouse’s reconstruction 
of Eton Hall is shown by a cleverly tinted drawing. It has all 
Mr. Waterhouse’s cleverness and all his faults. It is certainly not 
like an English house ; and the tower of the private chapel looks 
as if it belonged to a town-hall. But though hard in detail, and 
very queer in some of its proportions, it is cleverly arranged, and, 
as shown here, groups most picturesquely. Still, for all that, the 
style of its Gothic is a poor substitute for such grand old palaces 
as Hatfield House, or Knowle in Kent, which have the true Eng- 
lish ring about them, much nobler in style than this very modern 
Gothic which His Grace of Westminster has put in the place of 
the little less interesting Gothic erection we were wont to smile at 
when visiting Eton Hall. As the former building was in the very 
first phase of the Gothic revival, so the new one is in the very last; 
and it is with regret it must be noticed that from an art point of 
view the one is not much better than the other. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
design for the Natural History Museum at Kensington is also here. 
We have not many great public buildings in London, and this one 
will not add to the number. It is again in Mr. Waterhouse’s 
version of Gothic: only this time i is round-arched in style, 
which is a pity. He might have given the metropolis as good a 
building as his Manchester Town Hall ; but he has declined to do 
so, and has departed from the best type of his work for what is 
not by any means an improvement on it. This is a great national 
building, costing some three hundred thousand or four hundred 
thousand pounds; and we ought to have had one much more noble, 
more artistic, and more English, than this promises to be. The 
Houses of Parliament are in every way better, both in the style 
of their Gothic and in detail. This new museum is neither one 
thing nor another ; nothing, almost, could be poorer in design than 
the towers and the central gable. Verily, Sir Charles Barry was 
wise in his generation when he founded his great work on the 
good old fifteenth-century English Gothic. It is the best, as it 
is the most national, of all the public buildings the Gothic re- 
vival has produced as yet; and unless the new Law Courts, when 
they are built, are better, it is likely to hold its own against all 
comers. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
ACTION OF THE ARCHITECTS. 


Ir must be borne in mind, that the report on the practical objec- 
tions to the metric system published in a late number of this 
journal does not embody the sentiment of the Franklin Institute. 

It even appears that it does not fairly represent the voice of 
the committee appointed by the Institute, nor even perhaps of an 





impartial majority of that committee, but simply the opinion of one 
who estimates that his loss would be many thousands of dollars 
were the United States to adopt the metric system. 

The report was written, it seems, by Mr. Coleman Sellers, who 
has already distinguished himself in this direction more than once. 
The committee was divided. The majority (consisting of one 
individual more than the minority) reported first. The minority 
(consisting of Mr. Nystrom) reported afterwards, protesting against 
the report of the former ‘‘ as a perversion of history, and the assump- 
tion that the present system is the best that can be devised,’’ also 
protesting against ‘‘ the argument that the change will be attended 
with great cost.’”” Neither report was adopted by the Franklin 
Institute ; but the subject was postponed until the next stated 
meeting. 

The following is a portion of the report of the minority :— 

‘* The circular of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, asking 
the co-operation of the Franklin Institute in petitioning Congress 
to fix a date after which the metric weights and measures shall be 
the only legal standard in this country, was referred to a committee 
which has made one majority and one minority report. 

‘* The majority report has been printed and circulated in pam- 
phlet form, as if approved by the Institute, and is opposed to 
recommending the adoption of the metric system in this country; 
to which opposition of the committee, I have no objection; but, 
before that report is adopted by the Franklin Institute, it is desir- 
able that it should be based upon tenable ground, and not uttered 
in that spirit of depreciation of the metric system, and of the 
French nation, which seems to have inspired the committee. That 
nation deserves great consideration for its struggle to introduce a 
universal system of metrology; an enterprise which, although uni- 
versally desired, no other nation has ventured to undertake. 

‘* The majority report expatiates upon objections to the introduc- 
tion of the metric system in this country, which are of mere tem- 
porary and insignificant import, very much like the English 
objections to the introduction of the Arabic figures for the Roman 
notation some three hundred years ago. The English were about 
four hundred years behind the Continental nations in the introduc- 
tion of our present Arabic digits. The English thought that the 
introduction of the Arabic figures for the Roman notation would 
obliterate all records and reckoning; and they expatiated upon the 
great difficulty and expense in making the alteration. What would 
our technical books, our arithmetic, reckoning, and records, be to- 
day with the Roman notation? 

‘* Now, the majority report on weights and measures to the Insti- 
tute, is conceived in the same spirit, in regard to the introduction 
of the metric system. 

‘* At the April meeting of the Institute, it was remarked that the 
majority report was practical, and the minority report theoretical. 

‘‘In England, about three hundred years ago, the Roman nota- 
tion was considered practical, and the Arabic notation theoretical ; 
and this identical distinction between practice and theory appears 
to prevail at the Franklin Institute to-day. The terms practical 
and theoretical are promiscuously used at the Institute, as a means 
of support to sciolism and evasion of the truth. 

‘* The difficulties which the French have experienced in establish- 
ing and introducing the metric system are not tenable reasons for 
rejecting its adoption in this country. The difficulties Fulton had 
in introducing steam navigation are to-day no objections to its 
use. The same can be said about Morse and the telegraph, and 
many valuable advances upon which our progress and prosperity 
depend. The republic of Switzerland and other nations, who 
from French example have adopted the metric system, did not 
experience the difficulty with their reamers and mandrels as inti- 
mated in the ‘* practical’’ report. 

‘* The duty of technical and scientific men should be to consider, 
investigate, and explain impartially, the comparative merit and 
demerit of the French and of our present system of metrology in 
all their bearings, and leave it for the law-makers to decide 
whether or not it would be expedient to introduce, or if necessary 
to enforce, the metric system upon us. The majority of our com- 
mittee, however, have taken it upon themselves to speak, not only 
for the Franklin Institute, but as though they represented the 
entire United States. 

‘We have no substantial reasons for supposing that our law- 
makers would enforce unjust laws, and the Americans are gener- 
ally a law-abiding people upon whom various laws are enforced 
every day. It is not for the Franklin Institute to decide, whether 
or not the introduction of the metric system in this country would 
be an unjust law. 

‘*We know from experience, history, and tradition, that in all 
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parts of the civilized world, communities do not always compre- 
hend their true interests; and it has therefore been found neces- 
sary sometimes to enforce laws by which to guide them into 
prosperity, as was the case in England, with the introduction, 
adoption, and enforcement of the Arabic figures for the Roman 
notation, before mentioned. 

‘« The enforcement of the Arabic figures in England was made 
at the expense of burning the Houses of Parliament. 

‘‘ In case our law-makers should find it expedient to introduce 
or enforce the metric system upon us, they will no doubt give at 
least ten years’ notice, in which time the present reamers and 
mandrels in a tool-shop may be worn out; and, if not, they will 
not be likely to conflict with any clause in the new law.’’ 

To the above report of Mr. Nystrom, we would add that Mr. Sel- 
lers has devoted eight out of eleven pages of his report to describing 
the difficulties encountered by the French people in establishing 
the metric system; ‘‘in order,’’ he says, ‘‘to show the extreme 
difficulty of effecting a change in the weights and measures used 
by the people, even when a reform was most needed, because of 
the greatest confusion and diversity of the weights and measures 
in use, and when the change was enforced by the most bloody and 
arbitrary despotism of modern times, favored by the best of oppor- 
tunities.’? Can Mr. Sellers be ignorant that the metric system 
has been adopted by the German nation as well as by the French? 
He would have us believe that France alone enjoys the advantages 
of the metric system, and seems to wish to disguise the fact that it 
has now received the sanction of law among more than half the 
inhabitants of the civilized and Christian world. Why. devote 
eight pages to prove that the case with France was different fym 
that with the United States now ? 

‘‘ Bloody and arbitrary despotism,’ ‘‘confusion,’’ and ‘ revolu- 
tion,” were not necessary to ‘‘ force ”’ the system upon Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Mexico, Switzerland, 
Austria, Greece, British India, Brazil, and the majority of the 
South American States; all of which countries have adopted the 
system because of its own merits, and because it promises soon to 
become universal. It is therefore with these countries that he 
should compare the United States, and not with the France of 
1790. 

Mr. Sellers estimates the cost of making the change in a machine- 
shop employing two hundred and fifty workmen at about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. That this is the theory of an 
eminently practical man, renders it none the less theory. With the 
experience of so many nations before us, why not rather make use 
of facts? Should Mr. Sellers take the trouble to inquire, he would 
find that the great machine-shops of Germany, for instance, have 
not been bankrupted by the change made four years ago in that 
country. It will not, however, be necessary for him to cross the 
ocean to obtain these facts. The American Watch Company at 
Waltham turns out, as we are informed by Mr. Clemens Herschel, 
who has carefully investigated the subject, an average of three 
hundred and sixty (360) watches a day, or about one hundred and 
eight thousand (108,000) a year. Eight years ago this enterprising 
company, chiefly for the purpose of increasing the accuracy and 
perfection of their work, adopted exclusively the metric system; and 
now every machine in that great workshop is gauged to the meter 
and its subdivisions. Strange to say, they are still in a flourishing 
condition. Inasmuch as the old machinery was largely worn out 
when replaced by the new, it has been estimated that the actual 
loss sustained in altering the gauges was little or nothing. Mr, 
Herschel also refers to a machine-shop in England, making, among 
other things, many cog-wheels, which has, like the Waltham works, 
independently adopted the metric measures. In corroboration of 
this statement see Am. Inst. Civ. Engrs. for 1868-69, p. 589. He 
speaks also of still another large manufacturing company in this 
country, which has within a few years taken the same step with 
entire success. 

When an extensive factory like either of those above referred to finds 
it economical, alone and unaided, to accomplish with success a complete 
revolution in its system of weights and measures, adopting one which 
places it at variance with all its neighbors, of what avail is it to theorize 
on the impracticability of our adopting one which not only will be used 
in common by all our countrymen, but which will place us at once in 
harmony with the majority of the civilized nations of the globe? 

Mr. Sellers is evidently unfamiliar with the metric system in a 
practical way, since he says ‘‘ the metre is only decimally divided.” 
According to the German law of Jan. 26, 1870, there are in use 4, 
4,4, des ges Hy, gly litre pieces; and the gram and meter are divided 
in the same manner. He urges, however, that ‘‘ the foot gives the 
Ile might just as 


even 4, 4,4, 3, 3, a5) de> iby of the foot.” 





well have added, while he was about it, the 4 and py of the foot, to 
complete the row; since these are as mucha part of our regular 
tables, as understood by the public, as the } and 4; of a foot. He 
tells us that the metric scales cannot be manufactured in a form 
convenient to fold up in the pocket, and that decimals ‘‘can be 
oftener multiplied by vulgar fractions more easily than by deci- 
mals!’’ I find, in studying our tables, that there are among them 
thirty-two numbers which cannot be evenly divided by 2; as, for 
instance, the 3, 5}, 16}, 691, etc., in our table of long measure. 
In the metric tables this objection, of course, never occurs. 

The subject of the more general adoption of the metric system 
in all the practical affairs of life may now be said to be fairly up 
before the American people for consideration. That the question 
be fairly discussed, is all the advocates of the reform need demand; 
for such discussion cannot fail in the end to secure co-operation. 
The engineers have been especially active in agitating the matter. 
The physicians, apothecaries, and others have shown no want of 
interest, and have lately memorialized Congress earnestly and per- 
sistently on the subject. 

John Quincy Adams, speaking of the efforts made to introduce 
the metric system, said, ‘‘ It is one of those attempts to improve the 
condition of human kind, which, should it ever be destined ulti- 
mately to fail, would in its failure deserve little less admiration 
than in its success.” The architects took the initiative in re-opening 
this discussion two years ago by issuing a circular inviting members 
of the profession to unite in attempting to make use of the meter 
in their professional work, after some date fixed in advance. This 
movement helped bring up the subject for agitation; and, if it is 
productive of no further results than this, we ueed still have no 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

That something more than this, however, is expected of the 
architects, is shown by the following from a circular lately issued 
by the Amerjcan Metrological Society to the schools and colleges 
of the United States. 

After briefly referring to the advantage of adopting a uniform 
and simple system for our imperfect one, it says, — 

‘‘ The metric system, by which these advantages are secured, is 
fast becoming the common system of the whole civilized world. 
It is already almost universally employed by scientific investiga- 
tors and writers. 

‘*In 1868 it was legalized in Germany; and on Jan. 1, 1872, 
after only four years of preparation, its use was made compulsory 
in that country. It has been adopted by the International Statis- 
tical Congress, and by the International Social Science Associa- 
tion. Its use was legalized in the United States by Act of 
Congress in 1866 ; but, although over nine years have now elapsed, 
no further action has been taken by the Government toward its 
general adoption by the public. It is, however, exclusively used in 
the United States Mint and in the United States Coast Survey 
Service. 

‘¢ The General Postal Union, ratified by treaty at Berne, Oct. 9, 
1874, includes twenty-one nations, and has expressed its rates 
entirely in the metric system. To this union the United States 
is a party. The Convention proposed by the Special Committee 
of the Metrical Diplomatic Conference has also been signed on 
behalf of the United States, and provides for the establishment of 
an international bureau at Paris, to be charged with the prepara- 
tion and preservation of accurate metric and other standards for 
all nations which may desire them. 

‘¢A movement is also in progress, and now so far advanced as 
to be almost certain of success, by which many hundreds of the 
principal architects and builders of our country pledge themselves 
to make practical use of the metric measures of length in their 
daily business after July 4, 1876. 

‘* It is therefore evident that a knowledge of the metric system 
can no longer be omitted from a proper system of education.’’ 

It behoves us therefore to do all that lies in our power to fulfil 
our agreement ; if not in the hopes of actually bringing about an 
immediate reform by our unaided efforts, at least by keeping the 
subject more or less before the public until such steps may be 
| taken by Government as the experience of the nations in this 
| matter may prove expedient. The writer has made arrangements, 

for instance, to figure a small building, where but a single con- 
| tractor is employed, in denominations of the meter. In this the 
few figures necessary to express the dimensions of the rooms, 
doors, window-openings, &c., may be easily expressed in the meter, 
and may be readily converted by the contractor into feet and 
inches ; remainders larger than one-eighth of an inch being gen- 
erally neglected, as more accurate than is necessary for ordinary 
| carpenter’s work. 
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In larger jobs a simple drawing, underneath the plans, of the 
metric scale, will serve to call attention to the subject and thereby 
do much to advance the cause. Especially should all drawings 
and the descriptive text thereto, prepared particularly for the 

American Architect and Building News,’’ or for the ‘* Sketch 
Books,’’ be expressed in metric denominations. 


J. P. Putnam. 





To tne Eprtor oF tHe AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, — Will you please explain to me the significance of 
““S.P.Q.R.,”’. as used in the design of the Church of the Advent, 
published in the American Architect, May 27. 

Very truly, &c., B. B. O. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Contestep Frer.—A suit was brought some time ago in the 
Superior Court at Cincinnati, by an architect, to recover six hundred 
dollars for designing and making the drawings for a building. His 
client refused to pay the claim, and defended his action by stating 
that the drawings were useless to him, as they had not been made in 
conformity with the agreement entered into; namely, that they 
should be adapted to a building which could be erected for a certain 
stated sum, whereas the building, if erected in conformity with these 
drawings, would have cost many thousand dollars more than the 
sum stated. Moreover the defendant, having already paid the archi- 
tect three hundred and fifty dollars, filed a cross-petition to recover 
the amount so paid. On this cross-petition the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the petitioner, assessing his damages at one hundred dollars 
for money overpaid. 


Contracts. — The opening of the offers of some score or more 
contractors who are desirous of furnishing all the stone, and doing all 
stone cutting and setting, for the new Court House at Chicago, gives 
another illustration of the latitude that some contractors seem to 
think they are free to use in making their estimates, In this case the 
difference between the highest and the lowest bid was no less than 
$555,000; but, as these bids were based upon different materials, it is 
hardly just to contrast them. If the bids based upon the same mate- 
rial are compared, we find that where Lemont limestone is the 
material the bids vary from $959,009 to $535,090; when it is Au 
Sable sandstone, they vary from $908,000 to 426,009)—the lowest 
bid; when it is the Marquette stone, they vary from $689,009 to $521,- 
000; when it is the Amherst stone, they vary from $759,000 to 
$50.000; when it is Berea sandstone, they vary from $689,000 to 
$447,009, 


CmIcaGo rs. PHILADELPHIA. —In writing on the bids for stone 
work on the new Court House, a writer in the “‘ Chicago Tribune” 
says: ** Compare the figures with those of a similar building being 
erected at Philadelphia. The price of our cut stone will be in the 
neighborhood of one dollar and seventy-five cents per cubic foot laid 
in the wall: Philadelphia pays five dollars per cubic foot for the stone 
in the building: and although their building will be of marble, which 
will not make a bit better building than ours if built of limestone or 
Ilinois marble, they still pay about one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per cubic foot more for handling and cutting the stone than we are 
asked to do,.”’ 


Tur AtBANy CaprroL,— Various changes proposed by the 
“revising” architects were recently submitted to the new Capitol 
Commissioners. One of these carries the senate-chamber back to 
the open court, so that it may receive light and ventilation on two 
sides; and others provide in various ways for additional means of 
ventilating and lighting the interior, Certain changes were also pro- 
posed in the exterior of the building; and as by the law no change 
can be made in this particular, except by the consent of the Governor 
and Commissioners and the Land Officers, it was resolved to submit 
the plan to that Board. The Commissioners of the Land Office con- 
sist of the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, State Engineer, and Speaker of the Assembly. 


Tne Emery Arcape.— The new structure at Cincinnati, of 
which mention was made in No. 19, to be known as the Emery 


hundred feet long, fifteen feet wide, and thirty-six feet high, covered 
by a roof of iron-work and hammered crystal glass, — of a super- 
structure five stories high. The ground-floor is to be used for stores 
facing upon the arcade after the manner of those in the French pas- 
sages, and with others on the streets. The second floor will be given 
up to suites of offices; and the remainder of the building is to be 
used as a hotel, which will contain about one hundred and forty 
rooms, exclusive of dining-room and office on the second and first 
floor respectively. The building is to be fire-proof; and with that 
intention a marble staircase is to be carried up to the sixth floor, 
while as a precautionary measure four stacks of three-inch pipe 
with hose connections will supply each floor with water in case of a 
fire. The first story will be of iron and glass, while the other stories 
will be built of freestone. The facade is to be divided into six stores, 
the entrance to the arcade proper making a seventh division. The 
window-openings are to be square headed, the carved ornaments of 
which, as well as the other ornaments of the building, will be more 
or less Gothic in style. 








Lyncn LAw. — It is not always easy to divine the meaning of the 
inscriptions that are found on the fronts of old English and Continen- 
tal houses; and it would be more than ordinarily difficult to account 
for the inscription, Remember Deathe Vaniti of vaniti and al is but 
vaniti, which was formerly carved upon a house-front in Galway, 
Ireland, and which upon the destruction of the house was built into 
a church-wall near the site, in order to preserve it and its tradition, 
In 1493, one James Lynch, a man of ancient family, was mayor of 
Galway and a trader in Spanish wines. On one occasion he sent his 
only son to Spain in his stead. The young man, having squandered 
his father’s money in riotous living, nevertheless obtained a cargo of 
wine, promising to send back the money for it by the nephew of the 
wine-grower, who was to accompany him to Galway. When near 
the Irish coast, Lynch, relying on the devotion of his crew, threw 
the young Spaniard into the sea, Some time after, just as young 
Lynch was about consuinmating his marriage, one of the crew, upon 
his death-bed, disclosed the crime. It devolved upon the unhappy 
father to try and condemn his only son to the gallows. But, on the 
day appointed for the execution, the people rose to rescue the young 
man. The wretched father, after in vain urging the people to allow 
the law to take its course, closed his house-door, and, with his pris- 
oner safe, ascended to an upper story where a window opened out 
over the crowd in the street below. With his own hands he adjusted 
the cord, and making the end fast to a staple projecting over the 
street, then, after a last fond embrace, pushed him from his hold. 
The crowd, appalled by this act of justice, dispersed quietly. The 
father passed the rest of his days in mourning, and commemorated 
his grief by the memetpenees quoted above. 


AccrpENT. — A serious accident occurred recently at St. George’s 
Tlospital, situated near Hyde Park Corner, London, by the te ing-way 
of the water-tank at the top of the building. Nearly all the patients 
were in their beds at the time. The tank, eontaining thousands of 
gallons of water, gave way without a moment’s warning, the water 
crashing down through the wards underneath, carrying the patients in 
their beds before it, tearing out the walls, and deluging the entire 
building. Several of the patients were killed, and many seriously in- 
jured. The building is badly wrecked. The full list of killed and 
injured is not yet known. 


Tne Bristot CATHEDRAL Dispute. — Certain canons who 
object to the summary manner in which the Dean took down the 
obnoxious sculptures from the restoration of the north porch by Mr. 
Street have appealed to the Visitor, who is the Bishop of the diocese, 
to hold a visitation under an old statute, and hear argument of coun- 
sel on either side as to the legality of the procedure, 





LARGE Sneer-Leas, —Sir W. Armstrong and Co. have just erected 
what are thought to be the largest sheer-legs in the world. They 
will be worked by hydraulic machinery, and will be peer enough 
to lift a dead weight of a hundred tons. 


Fire-Proor Doors. — Mr. Brannon, an English civil engineer, has 
invented a fire-proof door of what he calls his “ patent stone-felt,”’ 
which is nothing other than a variety of concrete. It is said to be 
much superior to iron doors, in that it does not melt nor warp when 
exposed to intense heat. No material containing quartz or flint is 
used in making the concrete, as these do not withstand heat. 


Tue Panis Exposition. — Ninety-four designs were submitted in 
competition for the exhibition buildings at Paris. From this number 
twelve designs have been selected,—the first six receiving premiums 
of three thousand frances each; the next three designs, two thousand 
franes; and the remaining three, one thousand franes. A select com- 
mittee is to choose from these designs the one which seems best 
suited to the purposes of an exhibition building, and upon this will 
engraft such motifs from the other premiated designs as may add to 
the beauty or convenience of the building. It is not unlikely that 
the design of MM. Davioud and Bourdais may be selected, because 
of its lightness and simplicity. 


Tne ConsumMPTION oF Arr. —-Gen. Morin of the Paris Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers summarizes as follows the amount of fresh 
air which ought to be provided under varying conditions: In hospi- 
tals, for ordinary sickness, sixty to seventy cubic metres per hour 
ought to be admitted for each patient. The wounded require a hun- 
dred cubic metres each ; patients sick with any epidemic disease, a 
hundred and fifty cubic metres each. In prisons, fifty cubic metres 
per hour will suffice. In ordinary workshops, sixty cubic metres are 
enough; but, if the occupation is an unhealthy one, a hundred eubic 
metres per hour ought to be introduced. In barracks, by day thirty, 


| and by night fifty cubic metres, must be provided. Theatres require 


Arcade, is to consist, beside the arcade proper, — which is to be three | forty, and assemblies sixty cubic metres, per hour. Children at 


school need fifteen, and adults thirty cubic metres, per hour, In 
stables, a hundred and eighty cubic metres per animal ought to be 
provided. 





ENAMEL. — M. Emile Collinot, the French manufacturer of earth- 
enware, has lately discovered a new mode of decorating buildings. 
Instead applying a decorated faience to the wall, he purposes enam- 
elling the stone itself, by putting up a light scaffolding, and using 
the blow-pipe instead of the oven. The advantages of this scheme 
are cheapness and durability. Experiment has proved that the pro- 
cess is less expensive than separate plates; and the decoration is cal- 
culated to last as long as the stone itself. 


PLATE-GLASs INSURANCE. — Another company has been founded 
for the insurance of plate-glass, under the title of the Knickerbocker 
Plate-Glass and Casualty Company. It has a capital of $100,000; 
and, besides insuring glass, has a charter for insuring against general 
accidents, 


% 


